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NOTE. 


The  conditions  of  children's  labour,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  following  reports,  have  been 
more  or  less  under  the  consideration  of  the  Scottish  Council  for  Women's  Trades  for  some 
time. 

The  Council  have  been  led  to  undertake  the  present  enquiry  by  the  evidence  brought 
before  them  of  the  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  who,  year  after  year,  on  leaving  our  national 
schools,  are  forced  to  take  up  the  first  unskilled  work  that  offers  regardless  of  whether  it  is  such 
as  is  likely  to  provide  them  with  an  adequate  wage  in  the  future.  It  is  obvious  that  the  large 
proportion  of  unskilled  workers  thus  thrown  regularly  on  the  labour  market  constitutes  a  grave 
economic  evil,  alike  to  those  personally  affected  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  information  collected  in  various  investigations  of  the  Council  abundantly  indicates  how 
desirable  it  is  for  workers  to  obtain  a  systematic  industrial  training,  and  in  particular  the  straits 
to  which  women  workers  may  be  reduced  when  they  are  unexpectedly  thrown  on  their  own 
resources  and  have  not  a  skilled  trade  at  their  finger  ends.  A  further  point  to  be  noted  is  the 
disastrous  effects  in  lowering  the  standard  of  both  work  and  wages  which  the  competition  of  the 
unskilled  worker  has  brought  about  in  many  trades. 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  make,  in  the  first  place,  some  special  investigation  into  the  em- 
ployment which  attracts  so  large  a  proportion  of  children  who  are  still  attending  school,  namely, 
that  of  message  going,  so  as  to  ascertain  both  what  are  the  actual  conditions  of  such  employment 
and  the  results  on  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  children. 

Through  the  kind  permission  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  we  were  able  to  approach 
the  Headmasters  of  their  Schools  on  the  subject,  and  schedules  were  issued  to  32  schools  asking 
for  information  under  various  heads.  This  met  with  a  ready  response,  and  returns  were  made 
by  24  schools  giving  information  on  1406  cases.  Miss  Gertrude  Ramsay  undertook  the  task  of 
analysing  these  returns,  which  she  supplemented  by  a  personal  visit  to  some  of  the  schools,  and 
of  preparing  the  report  which  is  now  presented  here. 

Information  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  has  also  been  collected  by  Mr  Bremner  through 
the  medium  of  the  Boys'  Brigade.  This  has  been  summarized  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  report 
with  supplementary  information  collected  by  Mr  Sinclair  and  Mr  Kenneth  Leys. 

A  further  branch  of  the  enquiry  has  dealt  with  the  provisions  now  available  for  Technical 
Instruction  as  a  means  for  teaching  children  skilled  trades  at  which  they  could  earn  a  comfort- 
able livelihood  in  the  future.  A  special  schedule  of  enquiries  was  sent  to  teachers  and  heads  of 
Technical  Colleges  asking  information  as  to  the  subjects  taught,  course  of  training  required, 
class  of  students  attending,  and  whether  there  appeared  to  be  a  demand  for  additional  subjects. 
The  information  thus  obtained  has  been  drafted  in  the  report  presented  by  Mr  Mackenzie. 

The  summary  of  the  industrial  laws  aSecting  children's  employments  which  are  now  in  force 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr  Ballantyne  and  Mr  Todd. 

These  various  Reports  will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  a  useful  study  on  the  subject  of  Children's 
Labour. 

MARGARET    HARDINGE    IRWIN, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 


The  Employment  of  Children  out  of 
School   Hours. 


I  BEG  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  information  received  from  Headmasters 
under  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  on  the  Employment  of  Children  out  of  School 
Hours, 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Council,  answers  have  been  received  from  24  out  of 
the  32  Schools  under  the  Board.  Two  only  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
but  the  remaining  22  sent  careful  and  detailed  information,  in  many  cases  including 
every  pupil  who  at  the  time  was  employed  in  any  sort  of  way  out  of  school  hours.  The 
heads  of  information  on  the  schedule  issued  by  the  Council  include : — age  of  child,  hours  of 
employment  on  school  days  and  on  Saturdays,  meal  hours,  wage,  length  of  time  a 
message  girl  or  boy,  contemplated  future  occupation,  occupation  of  parents  and  circum- 
stances, notes  on  health,  intelligence,  &c.,  nature  of  employment.  The  gratitude  owed 
to  the  headmasters  for  their  trouble  can  hardly  be  overstated,  for  the  schedules  have 
been  filled  in  with  great  care;  in  many  cases  every  item  of  information  is  given, 
and  some  have  entered  the  standard  of  the  child  as  well.  To  have  given  the  time  and 
trouble  required  for  this  out  of  time  in  itself  so  valuable,  is  a  service  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  the  information  given  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value, 

1.— Scope  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  cases  scheduled  number  in  all  1406.  A  certain  number  more  are  working  in 
these  22  schools,  for  though  most  of  the  Headmasters  send  complete  returns,  some  send 
only  a  few  cases,  and  state  that  more  are  working.  Besides  the  actual  schedules,  we  have 
the  opinions  of  14  Headmasters  on  the  general  question.  Some  of  these  enclosed  a 
letter  with  the  information  they  sent,  to  others  a  letter  was  addressed  later  on  askitig  for 
an  opinion,  and  for  details  of  particular  cases  in  which  the  work  appeared  excessive ;  and 
in  February  five  schools  in  Edinburgh  were  visited,  in  each  of  which  a  large  number  of 
children  were  returned,  some  of  the  children  who  work  were  questioned,  and  the  work 
was  discussed  with  the  Headmaster, 

2. — Is  the  Information  Reliable  ? 

The  statements  as  to  hours,  wage,  &c.,  come  from  the  children  themselves,  taken 
down  by  the  Headmaster  or  class  teacher  in  school ;  the  notes  as  to  health,  intelligence, 
&c.,  come  from  the  teachers.  How  far  are  the  statements  of  the  children  to  be  relied 
on?  Absolute  accuracy  with  regard  to  figures,  &c.,  is  not  to  be  expected  of  young  child- 
ren, but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  drift  of  their 
statements.  The  opinion  of  several  Headmasters  who  were  consulted  on  this  point  was 
that  the  children  have  no  motive  to  overstate  their  hours,  but  that  the  tendency  might 
be  rather  the  other  way,  for  fear  of  consequences  to  parents  or  to  employers. 

No  checking  by  inquiries  to  parents  or  employers  seemed  advisable,  but  during 
February  letters  were  written  to  a  number  of  schools  enclosing  details  of  a  few  cases, 


«-»»%„      ,' 


and  asking  whether  these  children  were  still  working  as  stated.  The  answers  were  on 
the  whole  such  as  to  justify  reliance  on  the  figures;  a  few  had  ceased  work  or  left 
school,  some  were  working  shorter  hours  or  had  changed  to  a  lighter  employment ;  the 
hours  of  others  were  reduced  by  careful  inquiry  as  to  meal  times,  but  the  larger  part 
were  working  practically  the  same  hours.  Against  those  who  had  left  school  or  ceased 
work  three  months  after  the  inquiry,  are  to  be  set  those  children  who  may  be  working 
now,  but  who  were  not  working  at  that  time.  In  one  school  visited,  several  children  were 
called  up  and  gave  details  of  their  work,  who  were  not  returned  on  the  original  schedules, 
although  this  particular  return  was  exhaustive.  The  information  gives,  therefore,  it  may 
be  said,  a  very  fair  picture ;  the  hours  are  near  enough  the  truth  to  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  amount  and  extent  of  work.  Where  a  doubt  exists  between  two  figures — say  between 
20  or  24  hours — the  lower  figure  has  been  taken ;  and  such  cases  may  be  set  against 
those  where  the  hours  may  be  overstated. 

3.— Method. 

In  putting  the  facts  together,  no  general  average  of  hours  worked  has  been  made 
out.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  is  rather  to  find  out  how  many  children  are  employed, 
and  how  many  seem  to  work  excessive  hours,  and  for  this  purpose  actual  numbers  are 
more  useful  than  averages.  One  difficulty  which  has  occurred  is  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  nothing  is  stated  as  to  meal  hours,  and  it  is  impossible  to  classify  together  a  day  of 
12  hours  actual  work,  and  one  of  12  hours  with  a  possible  deduction  of  two  hours  for 
meals.  The  number  of  hours  worked  is  what  we  wish  to  arrive  at.  In  the  doubtful 
cases,  therefore,  _an  allowance  has  been  made  for  meals,  calculated  partly  on  the  hours 
given  in  the  other  cases,  and  partly  on  the  statements  of  children  seen  in  Edinburgh 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  work.  The  hours  in  the  summary  mean,  therefore,  actual 
hows  of  work,  meal  times  having  been  deducted. 

4.— Figures. 

Of  the  1406  children  returned,  1015  are  boys,  350  are  girls,  41  not  stated.  Their 
hours  of  work  are  summarized  as  follows  : — 

220  work  less  than  10  hours  per    week,   namely, 

488  II     10  hours,  and  less  than  20  hours  per  week,  namely, 

433  1.     20      11  1.  30     "         1.  1. 

217  1.     30      11  11  40     11         11  11 

25  11     40  hours  per  week  and  over, 

23  children  have  hours  not  stated, 


Boys. 

Girls.  Notstated. 

138 

76                6 

315 

158             15 

339 

76             18 

185 

30               2 

22 

3              0 

16 

7              0 

1406  1015  350  41 

5. — Proportion. 

In  the  22  schools  which  make  returns,  there  are  1406  scheduled  cases.  Besides 
these,  one  master  states  that  "  100  more  are  employed  "  out  of  school.  Another  says 
"  many  more,"  and  in  a  few  schools  representative,  not  complete  cases  are  given.  This 
adds  at  a  low  estimate  200  cases,  and  the  total  is  therefore  about  1606.  The  total 
number  on  the  roll  of  these  22  schools  (from  an  October  return)  is  22,379.  The  percen- 
tage of  children  employed,  therefore,  is  roughly  7.1.  The  22,379,  however,  includes  Infant 
as  well  as  Juvenile  Department,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  an  infant  to  be  employed;  if 
the  number  working  be  taken  as  a  percentage  of  the  Juvenile  Department  of  these  22 
schools — total  13,893 — it  comes  to  12.2%.  The  percentage  of  children  employed  varies 
from  school  to  school ;  in  the  schools  which  send  what  appear  to  be  exhaustive  returns, 
the  percentage  employed  (taken  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  roll)  is: — 6.2,  5.7,  18.8,  8.8, 
6.1,  9.7,  10.6,  11.6,  8.7,  9.9,  4.1,  3.6,  7.4,  8.o. 


6. — Age  of  the  Children 

4  are    aged    6  years,  namely, 


11 

7 

37 

8 

107 

9 

152 

10 

326 

11 

419 

12 

314 

13 

30 

14 

2 

15 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Not  stated, 

2 

2 

0 

9 

2 

0  . 

19 

18 

0 

67 

40 

0 

97 

52 

3 

242 

78 

6 

316 

85 

18 

233 

68 

13 

26 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4  have  age  not  stated, 
1406  1015  350  41 

7.— Trades. 

The  employments  of  these  children  are  of  a  very  varied  character.  Some  serve  in 
shops,  but  nearly  all  run  messages,  and  there  are  62  distinct  trades  named.  (See  p.  17.) 
Dairies  employ  by  far  the  largest  number,  namely,  404  out  of  a  total  of  1238  which  are 
stated,  or  35.8  per  cent;  169  work  for  newsagents,  or  selling  papers  on  the  street  (13.6 
per  cent.) ;  143  work  for  grocers  (11.5  per  cent.)  ;  125  for  bakers  and  confectioners  (10 
per  cent.).  Butchers,  bootmakers,  dressmakers,  fruiterers  employ  each  some  3  per  cent., 
and  the  other  trades  follow  a  long  way  behind;  9  work  in  theatres  selling  programmes, 
call-boy,  &c. 

There  are  10  children  who  work  for  two  employments,  say  a  dairy  before  school, 
and  a  grocer  after  school.  One  child,  a  boy  of  11,  was  returned  in  November  as  working 
49  hours  in  the  week,  namely,  6-8  a.m.  for  a  dairy,  4-9  p.m.  for  a  grocer,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  8  a.m.  till  11  p.m.  He  is  marked  as  "  strong  and  intelligent,  but  very 
bad  in  some  respects."  On  inquiring  about  this  boy  in  February,  he  was  stated  to  have 
given  up  the  work  after  school,  and  to  work  only  the  morning  hours  for  the  dairy,  and 
all  day  on  Saturday.  In  this  school  the  Headmaster  states  that  some  word  of  an  inquiry 
had  got  about,  and  that  the  parents  were  withdrawing  their  children  from  work. 

As  to  the  work  in  general,  the  dairy  children  work  an  hour  or  two  before  school, 
some  as  much  as  2|  hours.  Some  work  an  hour  or  so  after  school,  and  some  even  during 
the  mid-day  meal  hour.  The  Saturday  hours  for  these  children  are  usually  the  same, 
and  many  work  on  Sunday  too.  The  total  of  work  for  the  week  runs  from  six  hours  up 
to  twenty-four  hours  for  the  most  part,  but  there  are  a  few  among  these  children  who 
work  more,  one  of  whom  will  be  mentioned  later. 

As  regards  news-carrying,  the  hours  are  much  the  same  as  in  dairies — an  hour  or 
two  before  school,  and  evening  papers  after  school.  But  some  of  the  children  who  sell 
news  on  the  street  work  far  longer,  being  at  work  till  9  p.m.  or  later,  and  on  Saturday 
the  entire  day.  One  boy  in  a  school  visited  came  in  to  afternoon  school,  having  sold 
some  incredible  number  of  papers  in  the  dinner  hour.      One  child  begins  work  at  5  a.m. 

For  the  extreme  hours  of  work  we  must  go  to  the  grocers,  bakers,  butchers,  and 
shops  of  that  kind — 4  hours  or  so  daily  after  school,  and  12,  13,  and  14  hours  on  Satur- 
day are  quite  common.  One  boy  of  thirteen  (No.  335)  is  stated  to  work  from  7  a.m. 
on  Saturday  till  midnight,  17  hours.  As  many  as  282  of  the  children  work  for  a 
period  of  12  hours  or  more  on  Saturday.  In  very  few  cases  does  the  occupation  of  a 
child  bear  any  reference  to  its  future  profession.  A  good  number  state  what  trade  they 
wish  to  follow,  but  it  is  seldom  the  same  in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 


8. — Special  Cases. 

Special  inquiries  were  made  about  50  cases  in  all,  including  18  of  the  25  children 
■who  are  stated  to  work  40  hours  per  weeii  and  over.  Of  these  latter  3  are  girls,  22  are 
boys.     The  girls  are  aged  9,  12,  and  13  years  respectively.     Of  the  boys 

1  is    aged  10  years. 

4  are  aged  11     h 

9         M  12     II 

7         „  13     „ 

1  is  aged  14     m 

22 

The  average  wage  of  23  of  them  (2  not  given)  is  3/1^. 

Two  boys  have  now  left  school,  and  one  has  ceased  work.  Details  follow  of  the 
■other  cases :  — 

One  child  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  7) ;  another  in  the  same  school,  a  boy  of 
10,  (No.  124)  was  working  in  November  for  a  dairy  and  a  grocer,  from  6  to  8  a.m.  for  a 
dairy,  and  from  4.30  to  9  p.m.  for  a  grocer  daily,  on  Saturdays  all  day ;  he  is  marked  "bright, 
tidy,  very  regular,  and  healthy."  He  has  now  given  up  the  morning  work  but  still  works 
till  9  after  school  and  on  Saturdays.     Wage  1/6  dairy,  2/G  grocer,  in  November. 

A  girl  of  9  (No.  1125)  worked  for  a  grocer  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  except  school 
and  meal  hours;  on  Saturday  from  7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  except  meal  hours,  for  a  wage  of 
2/-  weekly.  The  Headmaster  reports  February  8th — "  The  educational  progress  of  this 
girl  was  so  much  affected  that  she  had  to  be  placed  in  a  lower  class  8  weeks  ago 
(Standard  I.  from  Standard  II.)  On  January  24th,  owing  to  the  condition  of  her  health, 
she  had  to  give  up  her  work." 

A  boy  of  12  (No.  187)  works  for  a  barber  daily,  8-8.30  a.m.,  4-9.30  p.m.;  on 
Saturday  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.,  with  half-an-hour  for  meals .  The  Headmaster  writes  : — 
"  This  boy  is  engaged  entirely  indoors  assisting  the  barber,  and  has  some  idea  of  learning 
the  trade.  These  long  hours  do  not  seem  to  tell  upon  his  health  as  he  is  regular  at 
school  and  seems  a  fairly  strong  boy."     He  is  in  Standard  V.     Wage  2/-. 

Two  boys  (No.  1099  and  1106),  aged  13  and  12  respectively,  work  as  trace  boys 
daily  7-8.30  a.m.,  5-7  p.m  ;  then  they  have  an  interval  for  tea,  and  work  again  from 
8.30  to  11.30  or  11.45  p.m.  On  Saturdays  they  work  from  7  a.m.  till  11.30  or  11.45 
p.m.,  with  1^  hours  off  for  dinner.  These  boys  I  saw.  They  are  in  Standard  IV.,  and 
the  Headmaster  says  they  should  both  be  in  Standard  VI.  from  their  age.  One  is 
marked  healthy,  the  other  not.  They  were  rough  but  frank  looking,  and  they  looked 
undeveloped  in  intelligence.  Wages  4/-.  Total,  47^  hours  roughly.  One  of  these  boys 
is  an  orphan. 

A  boy  of  12  (No.  1136)  works  for  a  dairy  from  5.30  a.m  till  7  p.m.  daily,  e-xcept 
school  and  meal  hours  ;  also  on  Sundays  6^  hours,  taken  at  three  different  times. 
"Appears  to  be  strong,  but  from  his  age  should  be  in  a  more  advanced  class."  Wage 
of  2/9. 

No  1165,  a  boy  of  13,  works  8-9  a.m.,  4-10  p.m.  daily  for  a  grocer;  on  Saturday  8 
a.m.-10  p.m.     This  boy  is  only  in  Standard  III.     Wage  2/6. 

No.  497,  a  boy  of  11,  works  4-9  daily  for  a  grocer,  Saturday  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  He 
takes  his  dinner  with  him,  but  gets  tea  in  the  shop.  He  is  backward,  and  the  Head- 
master states,  "  seems  to  have  a  hard  lot.  His  father  is  an  invalid,  and  his  mother  has 
difficulty  in  making  ends  meet."     He  looks  "  pale  but  healthy."  The  wage  is  3/6. 

A  girl  of  12  (No.  1291)  works  for  a  fruiterer,  7-8.30  a.m.,  4-8  p.m.  daily ;  Saturday, 
7  a.m.  to  10.30  p.m.,  less  1^  hours  for  meals  on  Saturday.     Wage  2/6. 

A  boy  of  12  (No.  1318),  works  for  a  grocer  daily  4-10  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  8  a.m. 
till  midnight,  with  2  hours  off  for  meals.  Wage  5/-.  The  Headmaster  writes  with 
regard  to  the  two  last  and  four  other  children: — "  The  information  is  still  practically 
correct  (two  months  after  the  return),  but  perhaps  the  hours  a  little  overstated,  as  on 


some  evenings  the  children  get  off  a  little  earlier.  The  six  children,  with  one  exception, 
are  bright  and  intelligent."  With  regard  to  the  remaining  four,  two  are  boys  of  13  who 
work  just  over  40  hours  per  week,  the  one  for  a  wine  merchant,  the  other  for  a  grocer; 
the  former  is  strong  but  "  very  poor  at  school  work,  especially  spelling,"  the  other  is  a 
bright  boy,  "  likes  his  work,"  is  "  not  tired  with  it;  "  "  family  circumstances  very  comfor- 
table." Wage  2/-  and  4/-  respectively.  The  report  of  the  other  two  children  merely 
confirms  their  hours  with  no  remark.  These  cases  have  been  given  in  full  so  as  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  of  those  children  who  work  the  longest  hours. 

In  the  next  class,  those  who  work  between  30  and  40  hours  weekly,  are  217  children. 
The  average  wage  of  187  of  them  (30  make  no  entry),  2/8|.  A  few  more  cases  may  be 
quoted  with  slightly  different  details. 

A  boy  of  12  (No.  871)  works  for  a  baker  3f  hours  daily,  and  on  Saturdays  from  7 
a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  with  J  hour  off  for  meals  in  the  shop.  After  work  on  Saturday  he  has 
to  go  for  his  wages.  He  likes  work  ;  his  mother  likes  him  to  work.  Wage  3/6.  Some- 
times falls  asleep  in  the  shop.  Looks  healthy  but  not  developed  intellectually.  Has 
been  caught  pilfering. 

A  girl  of  13  (No.  180)  works  for  an  ice  cream  shop,  daily  4-9  p.m.,  Saturdays 
from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  Headmaster  says  she  "  is  engaged  partly  indoors  and  partly 
in  out-door  work.  The  indoor  work  consists  in  serving  in  the  shop,  and  the  outdoor 
duties  consist  in  walking  out  the  baby.  She  gets  good  meals."  She  is  marked  "healthy, 
not  very  intelligent,  other  two  sisters  and  two  brothers  working." 

A  boy  of  7  (No.  74)  was  returned  in  November  as  working  for  a  baker  daily 
7-8.30  a.m.,  4.30-8  p.m. ;  on  Saturday  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  a  total  of  38  hours,  allowing  2 
hours  for  meals.  The  wage  was  3/6,  and  he  had  been  6  weeks  a  message  boy.  On 
inquiry  in  February  he  was  stated  to  have  ceased  work  on  December  7th.  He  was  noted 
as  "  untidy,  strong,  extremely  careless,  intelligence  fair."  Father  a  traveller,  said  to  be 
in  England,  mother  keeps  lodgers. 

9. — Returns  as  to  Health  and  Intelligence. 

There  is  nothing  stated  in  245  cases.  In  the  remaining  1161  cases  either  both 
health  and  intelligence  are  marked,  or  one  only,  or  a  mere  general  mark  of  satisfactory 
or  otherwise  is  given.  The  returns  under  each  head  have  been  classified  according  as 
they  seem  about  average,  or  above,  or  below  average.     An  abstract  of  results  follovvs : — 

Health. 

64     arc  marked  "  very  strong,"  "  very  good,"  or  the  like,   -         -         -         -  7.87 

625     are  marked  "good,"  "strong,"  "  healthy,"  "normal,"  "moderate,"      -         74.6% 
148     are  marked  "not    strong,"     health     "fair,"    "poor,"    or    "weak,"  (2) 

"dehcate,"  (15)  or  "neglected," 17.67 


also. 
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Intelligence. 

136  are  marked  "  bright,"  "very  good,"  or  excellent,"  -  -  -  .  14.27 
500     are  marked    "good,"    "normal,"    "average,"   "moderate,"    "medium" 

"very  fair,"  --.-----..  52.1% 
324     are  marked    "fair,"    "slow,"    "poor,"    "  dull,"  (66),    "deficient,"  (1), 

"feeble,"  (1),  or  "backward," 33.7% 

960 

16     are  marked  generally  "  very  satisfactory." 
93  II  II  "  satisfactory." 

6  II  M  "  unsatisfactory." 

115 


In  regard  to  both  health  and  intelligence  there  seem  to  be  more  below  average 
than  above.  The  number  who  appear  to  be  below  par  in  intelligence,  33.7%,  is 
remarkable,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  outside  work  is  a  distinct  obstacle  to  progress  in 
school.  Some  cases  of  this  have  been  quoted  above,  but  there  are  also  a  number  of  child- 
ren working  much  less  than  40  hours  in  the  week,  who  suffer  obviously  from  their  work. 
In  one  school  a  very  pale  boy  was  pointed  out  by  the  teacher ;  he  used  last  year  to  be 
one  of  the  brightest  in  the  class,  but  now  suffers  constantly  from  neuralgia  and  has  fallen 
behind,  this  owing  to  outside  work;  he  works 4  hours  daily,  and  13  on  Saturday,  for  a 
grocer.  In  another  school  a  boy  of  11  was  called  in  by  the  Headmaster  as  an  example 
of  one  who  was  not  properly  developing  in  intellect  for  the  same  reason  ;  in  November 
he  was  working  for  a  grocer  3J  hours  daily,  and  15  on  Saturday;  now  he  runs  with 
papers  for  4  hours  daily.  He  was  a  tall  overgrown  boy,  who  looked  far  from  intel- 
ligent. Another  instance  is  a  girl  of  9  who  carries  milk  for  2  hours  before  school ;  she 
is  said  to  sleep  in  school.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  she  was  absent  with  skin  disease,  but 
had  just  been  discovered  to  be  pursuing  her  usual  occupation  all  the  same,  the  mother 
explaining  that  as  the  milk  can  was  shut  it  did  not  matter. 

A  girl  of  13  (No.  1149)  works  for  a  restaurant  from  8  a.m.  till  7.30  or  8  at  night 
daily  except  school  and  meal  hours.  "  Uomplains  of  frequent  headache  and  sickness  and 
general  weakness." 

Three  among  the  dairy  children  are  marked  "overworked  out  of  school;"  one  works 
3  hours  daily  and  on  Saturday;  another  2  hours;  the  third,  a  boy  of  12,  who  works  4^ 
hours  daily  is  marked  "  satisfactory,  except  that  his  outside  work  makes  him  totally 
unfit  for  his  work  in  school." 

A  boy  of  11  (No.  166)  was  in  November  working  for  a  grocer  39^  hours  a  week,  he 
now  sells  evening  papers  daily  from  4  to  10  p.m.,  on  Saturdays  from  5  to  11  p.m.  "  He 
seems  sickly  looking,  but  attends  school  with  very  fair  regularity."  He  is  marked 
"  intelligence  below  average." 

On  the  other  hand  some  children  work  long  hours  without  apparent  injury.  One 
boy  of  9  works  for  a  fruiterer  4  hours  daily,  10|  on  Saturday.  The  Headmaster  reports 
"  he  is  engaged  in  going  messages ;  on  Saturday  his  parents  send  his  dinner  to  the  shop, 
so  that  all  the  meal-hours  he  has  is  the  time  he  takes  to  eat  his  dinner.  He  is  a  lively 
little  fellow,  very  regular  at  school,  and  seems  pleased  with  his  occupation."  Another 
boy  of  9  (No.  529)  works  4^  hours  daily  and  12  on  Saturday  for  a  grocer;  he  is  a  "healthy 
well-fed  boy  and  intelligent  (Standard  IV).  His  parents  are  very  well  doing  and  anxious 
to  live  in  healthy  conditions,  hence  extra  expense  in  rent." 


10.— Wages. 

The  weekly  wage  has  been  stated  by  1187  children ;  of  the  remaining  219  a  few  say 
"working  for  parents'  shop,"  (some  parents  give  wages);  one  or  two  say  "Id  or  2d  a 
message"  ;  "  Id  a  dozen  on  programmes  sold ;"  one  or  two  have  wages  in  kind  only,  e.g. 
"  biscuits,"  "  board,"  "  3/6  in  milk  " ;  the  remainder  make  no  entry. 

The  average  wage  of  all  the  1187  children  works  out  at  2 /If.  As  stated  above,  the 
average  wage  of  those  who  work  40  hours  or  more  per  week  is  3/1^ ;  and  of  those  who 
work  30  hours,  and  less  than  40  hours,  2/8|.  Many  children  have  an  additional  payment 
in  kind  : — meals,  milk,  fruit,  meat,  &c.  The  wages  of  the  dairy  children  run  from  6d  to 
3/-  weekly  as  a  general  rule,  most  of  the  children  earning  1/6  or  2/-  ;  many  children  get 
a  "  drink  of  milk  "  or  "  scone  "  every  morning ;  or  "  scone  and  milk,"  or  "  scone  and  milk 
on  Sundays."  Often  the  grocers,  bakers,  fruiterers,  &c.,  give  the  child  food  to  take  home 
or  meals  in  the  shop.  One  boy  of  10  in  a  school  visited  who  bad  given  his  hours  as  5| 
daily,  16  on  Saturday,  for  a  butcher,  put  his  wages  as  "  2/6  and  a  roast"  ;  the  roast  ap- 
peared on  inquiry  to  be  uncertain. 

A  few  children  have  quite  good  wages ;  87  of  them  earn  3/6  or  more  weekly.  The 
grocers  occasionally  give  4/-,  4/6,  or  even  5/-,  one  6/-.  The  highest  earnings  are  those 
of  a  few  newsboys.     There  are  not  many  altogether  on  the  schedules,  but  of  these  one 


boy  makes  6/5,  another  5/6,  and  several  5/- ;  probably  these  boys  work  on  their  own 
account,  and  make  what  they  can  out  of  the  papers,  in  distinction  to  those  children  who 
deliver  papers  for  newsagents  at  a  fixed  wage. 

Very  little  is  sometimes  paid  for  long  hours;  1/6  for  36|,  38^,  or  35  hours;  while 
two  boys  get  4/6  and  4/-  for  9  and  15^  hours  work  respectively.  In  general  however 
the  wage  varies  between  1/6  and  2/6  as  the  average  of  2/l|  indicates.  For  particular 
cases  see  above  §  8,  and  the  table  on  pp.  18-19  at  the  end. 


11.— Length  of  Time  Employed. 

All  the  schools  except  three  enter  the  length  of  time  employed.  A  few  children 
had  only  just  started  work,  but  many  have  been  at  work  for  a  long  time ;  464  have 
worked  outside  school  for  a  year  or  longer ;  several  children  say  they  have  worked  for  4 
years,  a  few  for  5  years.  One  boy  of  13  says  he  has  worked  for  6  years ;  he  is  employed 
now  by  a  baker,  one  hour  daily,  12  on  Saturdays,  and  is  strong  and  intelligent.  An 
abstract  was  made  of  the  health  and  intelligence  of  the  children  who  have  been  at  work 
a  year  or  more  to  see  if  there  would  be  any  marked  difference,  and  the  figures  come  to 
much  the  same  as  those  in  the  general  table  above.  Health  stated  in  301 : — 8.9%  above 
average,  7.9%  average,  17.2%  below.  Intelligence  stated  in  308: — 14.2%  above,  51.4% 
average,  34.4%  below. 


12.— Family  Circumstances. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  question  whether  one  or  both  parents  are  alive  is  answered, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  parents  given.  The  children  appear  to  come  from  all  ranks 
of  workiug  people ;  the  occupation  of  the  father  varies  from  clerk,  manager  or  foreman 
in  works  or  factory,  custom-house  officer,  coal  merchant,  railway  guard,  or  engine  driver 
in  the  higher  ranks,  to  labourer,  lorryman,  hawker,  of  the  lower :  in  84%  of  the  cases 
the  father  belongs  to  some  respectable  trade,  the  commonest  occupations  being  mason, 
joiner,  tailor,  bootmaker,  baker,  butcher,  printer,  lithographer,  compositor,  saddler, 
grocer ;  several  policemen,  postmen,  and  post  office  employees ;  a  number  work  in  a 
brewery  or  rubber  works  ;  dairymen,  cab  drivers,  newsagents.  No  wages  are  stated,  but 
rather  less  than  half  seem  to  belong  to ,  the  upper  class  of  labour,  earning  perhaps  30/- 
or  over ;  the  greater  half  to  that  earning  between  18/-  and  30/-  weekly.  This  is  only  a 
rough  estimate  judged  from  the  trade,  e.g.,  joiners,  masons,  painters,  clerks,  railway 
guards,  engineers,  foremen,  are  put  in  the  upper  class ;  labourers,  postmen,  policemen, 
waiters,  factory  workers,  coalmen,  vanmen,  cab  drivers,  are  put  in  the  lower.  Of  course 
some  of  the  good  trades  are  season  trades  {e.g.  building)  involving  a  slack  time  to  put 
against  the  good  wage  while  at  work. 

Of  the  remaining  16%  which  represents  190  cases,  117  are  widows,  some  specially 
mentioned  to  be  in  poor  circumstances.  The  occupation  of  widows  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  keeping  lodgers,  washing,  charing,  and  cleaning  a  school  or  bank  ;  in  some 
cases  it  is  mentioned  that  elder  brothers  or  sisters  work.  29  families  appear  to  be  in 
poor  circumstances,  some  through  drink  or  thriftlessness.  In  32  families  the  father  is 
ill,  out  of  work,  on  strike,  or  is  separated ;  and  12  children  are  orphans.  On  the  other 
hand  in  45  cases  it  is  noted  that  besides  the  father  working,  one  or  more  elder  members 
of  the  family  are  at  work.  One  boy  of  12,  for  instance,  is  working  5  hours  a  day,  and 
it  is  stated  that  he  has  3  brothers  and  2  sisters    "  all  working  except  him  "    {sic). 

The  information  is  not  full  enough  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  how 
many  families  are  necessitous,  for  a  man  with  a  good  trade  may  be  in  temporary  circum- 
stances of  need,  e.g..,  tailoring  is  a  good  trade,  but  many  tailors  have  irregular  work.  It 
shows,  however,  that  the  children  who  work  are  not  drawn  exclusively,  or  even  mainly, 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  labour,  and  that  a  great  number  of  the  children  belong  to 
families  who  are  quite  comfortably  off. 

No  doubt  the  number  of  necessitous  families  would  be  greater  if  particulars  had 
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been  received  of  all  the  children  who  work  on  the  streets  at  night,  for  these  are  likely  to 
belong  to  families  in  poor  circumstances.  One  Headmaster  writes: — besides  these  child- 
ren .  .  "  many  are  employed  selling  papers  in  street ;  information  is  in  these  cases 
difficult  to  get  and  not  to  be  depended  on."  Another  writes  much  the  same,  so  that  the 
percentage  of  families  who  appear  in  poor  circumstances  should  properly  be  a  little 
higher  than  16  per  cent. 


13.— Headmasters'    Opinions. 

The  opinions  of  14  Headmasters  have  been  received,  and  these  are  given  below. 
The  other  Headmasters  filled  in  the  schedules  or  supplied  further  details  about  particular 
children,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  work  in  general. 

1.  A  large  school,  returning  124  children,  visited  on  February  1st.  The  Headmaster 
considers  the  practice  good  in  moderation ;  a  child  is  none  the  worse  for  running  with 
papers  or  milk,  provided  it  is  equal  to  the  strain;  but  13  hours  or  so  on  Saturday,  and 
work  morning  and  evening  is  bad ;  the  licensed  grocers  especially  employ  their  children 
too  long.  As  a  rule  the  message  children  are  of  poorer  physique  in  the  teachers'  opinion, 
but  there  are  exceptions.  The  scale  is  on  the  whole  lower  all  round.  The  children's 
statements  may  be  relied  on,  their  interest  is  to  give  the  minimum  worked  for  fear  of 
consequences.  In  a  poor  district  the  children  might  be  better  doing  messages  than 
playing  in  the  street,  but  it  is  not  so  here,  for  it  is  a  well-to-do  district.  In  a  standard 
visited,  the  message  children  (about  half)  were  called  out,  and  appeared  on  the  whole  of 
a  lower  class  than  those  who  were  left. 

2.  A  large  school,  returning  154  cases.     The  Headmaster  writes : 

"  I  may  say  that  the  investigation  1  have  been  led  to  make  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  pre- 
valence of  a  practice  which  I  did  not  know  existed  to  such  an  extent.  It  is  impossible  to 
interfere  with  it  under  present  circumstances,  but  surely  some  effort  should  be  made  to  check 
such  an  evil.  All  that  we  can  do  in  the  meantime  is  to  advise  with  and  persuade  parents  in  the 
interests  of  their  children." 

This  school  was  visited.  The  Headmaster  thinks  a  little  of  it  no  harm  but  strongly 
objects  to  the  practice  generally.  It  hinders  the  children's  work  in  school — the  teachers 
say  they  come  in  and  sleep.  The  children  in  this  school  come  from  a  good  class,  the 
argument  therefore  that  the  work  keeps  them  off  the  streets  does  not  apply.  Is  the 
work  light?  Yes,  on  the  whole;  it  is  the  protracted  hours  which  make  it  severe.  Does 
it  train  them  for  future  work  I  No,  rather  it  makes  them  pick  up  bad  ways  from  the 
older  shop  boys,  e.g.,  smoking ;  the  children  are  put  too  soon  with  working  boys. 

A  few  children  were  called  in  and  examined.  Several  were  asked,  did  they  like  the 
work,  and  they  said  yes ;  they  give  the  money  to  mother. 

3.  A  school  in  a  poor  district,  returning  85  cases.  The  Headmaster  wrote  Nov. 
30th— 

"  These  are  the  results  only  from  juvenile  department.  A  great  number  more  of  our  children 
•work  at  nights  selling  papers,  matches,  &c.,  but  this  is  not  by  them  considered  working. 

"  As  a  teacher  I  consider  this  exploiting  of  children  for  lazy,  drunken  or  thriftless  stupid 
parents,  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  against  the  children  themselves,  and  the  greatest  possible 
hindrance  to  their  education.     Many  children  get  their  only  rest  in  school,  if  that  is  possible." 

This  school  was  also  visited ;  the  Headmaster  then  stated  that  he  considers  all  the  work 
bad ;  the  teachers  say  that  the  children  fall  asleep  in  school :  some  come  in  languid  and 
unfit  for  work.  Sometimes  the  children  go  to  work  of  their  own  accord,  sometimes  their 
mother  sends  them.  The  mothers  often  deny  that  their  children  sell  papers  when  they 
actually  do.  People  with  small  shops  are  the  worst  for  they  employ  their  own  children 
so  long.  It  has  the  worst  effect  on  education.  Is  the  children's  word  reliable,  or  do 
they  exaggerate  ?  They  generally  try  to  give  the  hours  when  asked  less  than  they 
actually  are.  A  number  more  than  those  returned  did  not  give  their  names  for  fear. 
The  work  does  not  help  boys  to  learn  good  work  habits;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  make  them  learn  good  trades  afterwards,  being  used  to  working  about  the  streets, 
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they  take  a  job  and  don't  stick  to  it.  It  is  nonsense  that  the  work  keeps  the  children 
well  employed.  The  children  frequently  change  their  employments.  As  regards  attend- 
ance, some  children  keep  away  too  tired  for  school ;  the  Headmaster  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping the  work  of  one  or  two  children  because  they  were  always  late  in  the  mornings. 
There  were  19  absent  that  day  in  Standard  II.,  and  the  teacher  was  sure  they  were  all 
working  (it  was  the  Friday  before  the  Queen's  Funeral).  Short  hours  she  considered  no 
harm.  Two  boys  were  absent  with  ringworm ;  one  of  these  was  discovered  running 
messages  for  a  chemist  at  4/  a  week,  the  other  running  messages  for  a  Town  Councillor's 
shop. 

4.  A  large  school  in  a  respectable  working-class  district,  190  cases,  visited  February 
1st.  The  Headmaster  has  a  mixed  opinion  on  the  work ;  to  some  it  is  good,  to  others 
very  hurtful,  in  fact  some  have  the  life  torn  out  of  them.  He  has  written  to  parents  to 
try  and  lessen  it.  Milk  carrying  and  short  hours  he  considers  no  harm,  but  the  long 
hours  (grocers,  etc.)  are  bad.  Some  work  for  their  parents,  some  for  themselves.  The 
children  cannot  do  home  work.  It  does  not  tend  to  prepare  them  for  future  work ;  they 
learn  smoking  from  the  elder  boys,  and  idling.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  "  work  keeping 
them  off  the  streets."  It  might  be  attacked  through  coming  late  in  the  mornings.  If 
the  children  (1)  don't  do  their  work,  or  (2)  are  injured  in  health,  or  (3)  don't  prepare 
home-work,  he  sends  the  School  Board  Officer  to  the  employer.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  children's  word  as  to  their  hours. 

In  the  fifth  [school  visited  the  Headmaster  gave  no  opinion  ;  the  schedules  had  been 
filled  up  by  the  class  teachers,  and  he  had  not  gone  into  the  question  much. 

Of  the  written  opinions  : — 

5. — "  Many  of  the  families  reported  are  in  fairly  comfortable  circumslances,  and  I 
am  confident  that,  if  parents  were  made  to  understand  that  such  matters  could  be 
brought  under  public  notice,  these  casual  engagements  which  inflict  so  much  injury  on 
young  children  would  soon  become  much  less  common  than  they  are  at  present." 

6. — "  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  children  who  have  such  long  spells  of  em- 
ployment are  heavily  handicapped." 

7. — "  Whether  or  not  the  work  is  harmful  to  the  children,  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  nature  of  the  employment.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  long  hours  stand 
very  much  in  the  way  of  educational  progress." 

8. — "  As  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  believe  that,  while  there  seem  to  be  a  few  cases  of 
hardship,  the  great  majority  of  message  boys  and  girls  seem  to  be  all  the  better  of  the 
regular  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  message-going  children  compare  very  favourably 
with  those  who  are  not  so  employed." 

9. — The  Headmaster  sends  particulars  about  3  children  (quoted  above)  and  adds  : — 
"  I  also  examined  32  of  the  children  whose  names  are  sent.  Attendance  :  22  regular,  3 
fair,  7  irregular.  Health  :  23  seem  in  good  health,  9  are  weak.  Intellectual  progress : 
20  have  made  fair  progress,  12  are  backward.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the 
moral  effect  on  young  children  of  long  hours  of  labour  is  not  good.  Of  the  20%  of  ir- 
regular children  in  this  school,  many  are  detained  by  poor  parents  to  earn  a  little  for  the 
support  of  the  family,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  intemperance  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
poverty  which  prevails  in  this  district." 

10. — I  do  not  think  that  employment  for  a  few  hours  per  week  in  any  way  injures 
the  average  child ;  long  hours  do." 

11. — A  school  sending  no  returns. 

"  So  far  as  this  school  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  children  belong  almost  entirely  to  a  class  where  the  parents  do  not  require 
to  send  out  their  children.  During  the  twelve  years  of  my  experience  of  this  school  I 
have  not  met  more  than  two  or  three  cases  of  real  hardship,  and  these  are  things  of  the 
past.  At  present  the  few  scholars  who  out  of  school  hours  run  messages  are  mostly  em- 
ployed by  their  own  parents  to  deliver  milk  to  customers.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  with  possibly  one  exception,  suffer  any  real  hardship,  or  are  placed  at 
any  disadvantage  with  regard  to  their  progress  at  school." 
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12. — A  school  sending  no  returns. 

"  In  reply  to  your  note  I  wish  to  state  that  very  few  of  the  boys  or  girls  in  my  school 
are  really  engaged  in  going  messages.  They  may  spend  an  evening  now  and  again  going 
messages,  but  the  chief  employment  of  these  children  is  selling  papers,  matches,  &c.,  in 
the  streets.  I  know  this  is  very  bad  for  them,  but  they  are  most  of  them  compelled  by 
their  parents  to  do  this  night  by  night.  I  should  certainly  be  very  pleased  if  any  steps 
could  be  taken  to  keep  them  more  off  the  streets." 

13. — A  small  school  in  a  central  district. 

"  1.  This  total     .     .     exhausts  all  seriously    '  employed  '     .     .     :  8^  per  cent,  of  whole. 

"  2.  I  am  convinced  that  in  all  cases  where  employment  takes  place  before  breakfast  or 
after  dark,  the  results  are  very  marked  on  the  physique.  Dwarfing,  stooping,  and  loss  of  stam- 
ina are  the  symptoms. 

"  3.  As,  all  the  intellectual  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  physical  in  fimctioning,  a  lower 
result  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  brain  activity  is  usually  obtained. 

"4.  Morally— The  results  are  disastrous  in  most  cases.  Insolence,  coarse  intonation, 
swearing,  lying,  pilfering  and  lewdness,  are  the  chief  products  of  message-going  by  boys. 

"  I  believe  that  in  all  cases  where  parents  prey  upon  their  children's  earnings  the  worst 
results  ensue ;  but  there  are  many  cases  (and  in  my  returns  one  must  be  struck  by  the  number 
of  Ex.  marks  in  conduct,  &c.)  where  necessity  drives  and  the  child's  work  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  shared  between  a  dissolute  parent  and  a  vice-acquiring  child,  for  in  the  latter  cases 
the  labourer  is  elevated  by  the  thought  of  the  younger  children  being  fed  and  the  gift  of  help  to 
the  mother. 

"  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  here  too  the  full  wage  is  not  tampered  with,  and  so  no  in- 
dulgences are  tolerated  or  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  cash  brought  home. 

"  Since  I  instituted  my  enquiries,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  large  percentage  of  my  best 
children  employed,  but  I  believe  I  have  also  furnished  the  explanation." 

14— 

"  Generally  speaking  the  percentage  of  school  children,  viz.,  6  per  cent.,  engaged  at  work, 
morning  or  evening,  or  both,  in  the  above  school,  remains  the  same  as  at  date  of  my  last  report 
on  the  subject,  Nov.  1st. 

"  It  is  true  that  some  9  at  this  date  have  for  the  time  ceased  to  do  any  work  out  of  school 
hours,  but  about  an  equal  number  of  pupils  are  now  working  who  were  not  employed  at  1st 
Nov.  last. 

"  Perhaps  the  following  suggestions  may  be  useful. 

"1.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  aid  of  one  member  of  a  family  is  necessary  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  upkeep  of  the  family.  This  fact  must  be  kept  in  view  in  making  any 
attempt  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  condition  of  things  we  are  discussing. 

"  2.  Education  must,  to  some  extent,  make  way  to  the  pinching  of  poverty. 

"  3.  School  Boards  ought,  by  legislation,  to  get  the  power  over  morning  and  evening  em- 
ployment of  children  under  school  age  (Glasgow  Board  claims  the  latter  power  already).  But 
this  power  must  not  be  used  harshly,  or  the  practice  of  deceit  will  be  forced  on  really 
necessitous  parents  or  guardians. 

"4.  This  power  being  obtained,  all  parents  or  guardians  deeming  themselves  in  necessi- 
tous circumstances,  requiring  one  or  more  of  their  children  to  be  wage-earning,  should  be 
requested,  by  printed  circular  issued  by  the  Board,  to  make  their  condition  known,  in  the  first 
place  to  the  Compulsory  Officer  of  the  Board,  with  facts ;  these  to  be  reported  to  the  Board  by 
their  Officers.  If  satisfactory  a  license  would  be  issued  for  liberty  to  follow  evening  or  morning 
employment,  or  both,  as  the  case  might  seem  to  demand ;  this  license  to  be  granted  only  on  con- 
dition of  regular  attendance  at  school  during  school  hours.  If  the  parents  failed  in  keeping 
their  part  of  the  bargain,  the  license  to  be  withdrawn  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

"  As  to  the  effects  of  employment  on  children,  these  vary  in  character,  depending  as  they 
do  on  initial  stamina,  kind  and  quantity  of  food,  quality  of  clothing,  etc.  A  healthy  well-set- 
up child  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  injured  by  a  moderate  amount  of  message  running,  but  given 
poor  physique  and  scanty  nourishment  and  clothing,  the  effects  cannot  but  be  injurious,  nay, 
even  disastrous. 

"  As  regards  school-work  the  efifects  sire  certainly  bad. 

"Message-running  certainly  tends  to  sharpen  intelligence  of  a  superficial  kind,  but  weakens 
the  power  of  sustained  attention  and  vigorous  mental  work  in  school.  Further,  it  speedily 
destroys  all  liking  for  school  and  consequent  confinement,  and   not  infrequently  fosters   the 
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growth  of  personal  importance,  antagonistic  to  parental  control  of  a  beneficial  character.      The 
child  realises  that  he  is  a  wage-earner,  and  looks  for  a  certain  amount  of  personal  liberty." 


Qeneral  Conclusions. 

The  above  is  a  general  summary  of  the  whole  of  the  information  received.  The 
cases  quoted  in  detail  have  been  those  only  of  the  longest  hours,  or  of  apparent  injury  ; 
because  it  is  desired  to  know  what  is  the  most  a  child  can  be  worked  under  the  present 
system,  and  what  exactly  are  the  conditions  of  such  work.  To  give  a  more  general  view 
of  all  sorts  of  cases,  details  are  given  on  pp.  18  and  19  of  29  children  chosen  from  the 
rest  by  their  index  number ;  a  few  cases  of  exceptional!}-  young  children  are  added. 

There  are  three  questions  to  which  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  should  give  some  answer: 
(1)  How  many  of  these  children  suffer  from  their  work?  (2)  Is  their  employment  useful 
as  a  training  for  the  future?  (3)  Are  the  wages  earned  by  the  children  necessary 
to  their  parents  ?     A  few  remarks  may  be  made  under  each  head. 

1.  Probably  most  people  will  agree  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  Headmasters 
that  a  few  hours  work  does  not  hurt  the  average  child,  and  may  even  be  good  for  it; 
e.g.,  delivering  papers  for  an  hour  or  so  after  school,  or  working  part  of  Saturday.  220 
of  the  children  work  less  than  10  hours  a  week,  and  such  work  may  be  dismissed  as  un- 
important. In  the  next  class,  those  working  10  and  less  than  20  hours,  are  488  children; 
this  work  may  mean  2  hours  daily  with  a  longer  time  on  Saturday,  or  some  3  hours 
daily.  This  may  or  may  not  be  harmful;  if  the  work  be  before  school  in  the  morning, 
the  children  will  come  tired  to  school ;  work  after  hours  is  less  open  to  objection, 
if  the  child  be  strong  and  healthy.  Some  of  these  children  however  are  very  young : 
119  are  under  eleven  years ;  there  are  5  of  only  seven  years,  and  15  of  eight  years  old. 
There  remain  677  children  who  work  20  hours  per  week  or  over,  a  few  of  them  40  hours; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  long  hours  must  tend  to  interfere  with  reasonable 
progress  in  school  if  not  with  health.  The  opinion  of  the  masters  and  the  returns  as  to 
health  and  intelligence  agree  on  this  point.  In  these  returns  the  numbers  below  the 
normal  are  greater  than  those  above,  in  intelligence  markedly  so,  and  one  school,  where 
the  Headmaster  spoke  most  strongly  of  the  ill  effects,  sent  no  returns  under  this  head. 
Whether  the  "  backwardness  "  or  "  dulness  "  is  due  to  outside  work  or  to  other  causes,  it 
is  not  such  children  who  ought  to  have  the  double  burden.  Some  of  the  cases  quoted 
show  to  what  extremes  work  may  go  if  unrestricted  ;  and  though  some  children  are  strong 
enough  and  bright  enough  to  manage  work  as  well  as  school,  this  does  not  affect  the  case 
of  the  average  child.  Also,  the  effect  of  a  premature  strain  of  mind  or  body  is  apt  to 
show  less  at  the  time  than  afterwards. 

Again,  exercise  in  the  open  air  in  a  regular  way  is  good  for  a  child;  one  girl  of  11 
who  is  "  delicate"  is  even  "said  to  go  for  the  good  of  her  health."  On  summer  mornings 
or  on  bright  days  in  winter  the  children  run  about  quite  happily ;  but  there  are  wet 
days  and  dark  mornings,  and  many  of  the  children  have  to  be  at  the  milk  or  paper  shop 
by  6  a.m.,  or  earlier,  all  through  the  winter  months.  The  few  children  who  were  asked 
the  question,  said  they  liked  the  work,  they  preferred  to  have  it.  Perhaps  there  is  dignity 
and  independence  in  working  for  wages  ;  in  any  case  the  child's  opinion  is  not  decisive ; 
many  may  like  it  for  just  the  reasons  older  people  think  it  undesirable  for  them. 

2.  Is  the  work  useful  as  training'?  The  masters  who  mention  this  point  answer  in 
the  negative.  The  children,  instead  of  associating  with  children,  are  put  with  older 
message  boys  before  their  time,  and  what  they  learn  from  them  is  bad.  A  message-boy 
training  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  one ;  the  children  are  not  under  the  employer's 
eye,  and  are  apt  to  learn  habits  of  loitering  instead  of  habits  of  strict  work.  Casual 
work  is  a  bad  lesson  both  for  the  child  and  for  the  community  of  which  it  is  to  be  in 
future  a  citizen. 

3.  Is  the  child's  wage  necessary  to  its  parents'?  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  in- 
adequate ;  a  certain  number  of  families  are  necessitous  ;  a  much  larger  number  appear 
to  be  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances.  To  forbid  outside  work  altogether  would  un- 
doubtedly inflict  hardship  on  some   families.     An  extra   2/-   or   3/-   must   help  in   a 
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difficulty,  and  the  feeling  that  a  child  is  helping  its  mother  and  home  is  one  to  be  res- 
pected and  valued.  Were  the  work  always  of  this  character,  and  the  hours  short,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  complaint.  But  it  is  too  often  otherwise,  and  many  parents 
appear  ignorant  or  careless  of  their  children's  good.  Families  in  low  circumstances 
remain  a  difficult  problem  from  any  point  of  view.  This  however  must  be  remembered : 
the  hope  for  them  is  that  the  children  may  be  able  to  take  a  better  place  in  the  world  of 
labour  than  the  parents  have  done ;  premature  work,  selling  on  the  streets,  &c.,  may,  for 
the  immediate  gain  of  a  small  wage,  destroy  this  chance,  both  by  depriving  them 
of  the  full  benefit  of  a  good  education,  and  by  training  them  in  the  way  of  life  which  has 
been  fatal  to  their  parents. 

No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  which  applies  to  all  alike  ;  some  families  are  well  off, 
others  fairly  so  ;  some  are  in  temporary  need  ;  some  are  poor  through  misfortune,  others 
through  idleness,  &c.  The  majority  of  families,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  pressing 
need. 

GEETRUDE  M.  N.  EAMSAY. 
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Trades. 

Dairy 

Newsagent,  Stationer,  or  selling  papers  on  the  street 

Grocer,  Provision  Merchant,  or  Stores 

Baker  and  Confectioner 

Butcher 

Boot  or  Shoemaker 

Dressmaker  or  Milliner  

Fruiterer 

Barber  or  Hairdresser ...         

Tailor  or  Clothier  

Laundry  

China  Shop 

Chemist  ... 

Draper    ... 

Fishmonger 

Cabman,  Stable,  etc. 

Ironmonger 

Theatres 

Hatter 

Music  Shop 

Publisher  or  Printer 

Householder,  Domestic  Service 

Bookseller 

Picture  Framer  ... 

Railway  Company 

Optician 

Tobacconist 

Biscuit  Makers,  Corn  Merchant,  Jewellers,  Hawkers,  Tinsmith, 
Restaurant,  Watchmaker,  Drysalters,  Advertisers,  2  each 

Basket  Shop,  Benevolent  Inst.,  Coach  Builder,  Contractor,  Cork  Co., 
Church,  Firewood  Merchant,  Dyers,  General  Dealers,  Glass- 
cutter,  Ice  Cream  Shop,  Furniture  Shop,  Oatmeal  Merchant, 
Pipemaker,  Plumber,  Insurance  Agent,  Tea  Merchant,  Wine 
Merchant,  Machine  Maker,  Stay  Maker,  Trunk  Maker,  Small- 
wares,  Wire  Worker,  Warehousemen  each  1 

For  2  employments,  viz. :— Dairy  and  Grocer,  (2) ;  Dairy  and  Barber, 
Grocer  and  Gardener,  Barber  and  Baker,  Dairy  and  Bootmaker, 
Dairy  and  News,  Dairy  and  Dressmaker,  Milliner  and  Dress- 
maker, Dairy  and  — ? 

Trades  not  stated  


404 

169 

143 

125 

45 

44 

39 

33 

22 

21 

16 

14 

13 

12 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

18 


24 


10 


35.86  per  cent 
13.65 
11.55 
10.09 

3.71 

3.63 

3.15 

2.6 

1.81 


1238 
168 


1406 
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Investigation  in  the  Boys'  Brigade  (Glasgow  Battalion). 

1.  Schedules  were  sent  out  to  about  100  Companies,  of  which  only  17  responded, 
giving  returns  of,  in  all,  26  boys — 16  of  whom  are  still  at  school,  and  10  have  left  school 
Of  the  reporting  Companies,  some  are  not  now  working  ;  some  have  no  message  boys, 
in  others  the  reporting  officer  has  been  unable  to  obtain  information.  It  would  appear 
that  the  enquiry  was  made  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  various  Companies  were 
dropping  work  for  the  summer ;  but  that  in  any  case  very  few  boys  employed  as  message 
boys  have  either  time  or  strength  to  join  the  Boys'  Brigade. 

2.  Taking  first  the  boys  who  are  still  at  school,  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
is  2f  per  ordinary  day,  and  11  hours  20  minutes  on  Saturdays,  i.e.,  about  24  or  25  hours 
per  week.  This  includes  in  some  cases  an  hour  off  for  dinner  on  Saturdays.  The  aver- 
age wage  paid  for  this  work  is  a  little  over  IJd.  per  hour.  In  addition,  some  employers 
provide  tea  in  the  shop  on  Saturdays,  and  bakers  generally  give  their  boys  a  small  pres- 
ent of  pastry.  The  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  boy  of  13  who,  while  attending 
school,  has  recently  begun  to  work  in  a  barber's  shop.  He  works  every  ordinary  even- 
ing from  5  o'clock  till  half -past  8,  and  on  Saturdays  from  half -past  8  in  the  morning 
until  11  o'clock  at  night,  being  a  total  of  32  hours  per  week.  For  this  his  master  pays 
him  the  munificent  salary  of  2/  (i.e.,  exactly  Jd.  an  hour).  This  boy  has  no  dinner  or 
tea  hour  on  Saturday,  those  meals  being  sent  to  the  shop. 

"'^If'S.  The  boys  who  have  left  school  work  an  average  of  66  hours  per  week  (11  hours 
per  day)  and  the  pay  runs  from  5/  to  6/6  per  week.  The  average  is  about  6/  which 
works  out  at  a  trifle  over  Id.  per  hour.  In  almost  every  case,  however,  the  boys  have  a 
dinner  hour, 

4.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  boys  (whose  ages  run  from  11  to  14)  are  reported  as 
"  healthy,"  "  strong,"  and  "  physical  condition  good."  This  suggests,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  one  of  the  reporting  officers,  that  "  Message  boys  as  a  general  rule  cannot  connect 
themselves  with  the  Boys'  Brigade  Companies,  as  their  hours  of  work  prevent  them  from 
attending  drill " ;  and  that  consequently  the  only  message  boys  who  do  find  time  and 
strength  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Boys'  Brigade  are  probably  those  who  are  of  excep- 
tionally strong  physique  and  energetic  nature,  and  whose  work  is  not  too  exacting. 

5.  In  one  case  a  boy  of  12  is  noted  as  "  delicate."  He  is  one  of  a  family  of  seven, 
his  parents  are  poorly  off,  and  though  attending  school,  he  works  as  a  grocer's  message 
boy  for  two  hours  every  week  evening  and  for  thirteen  hours  every  Saturday,  and  re- 
ceives 3/  per  week.  In  another  case  it  is  noted  that  a  boy  is  "  delicate  "  and  "  completely 
overworked,  he  complains  that  baskets  are  too  heavily  loaded."  This  boy  is  14,  has  left 
school,  and  is  in  the  employment  of  a  grocer  for  whom  he  works  11  hours  daily  (8  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.)  with  one  hour  for  dinner  and  receives  6/6  per  week.  What  aggravates  the 
matter  is  that  the  boy's  parents  are  "  most  respectable,"  and  so  far  as  the  reporter  can 
see,  have  no  need  of  his  or  his  brother's  earnings  as  message  boys. 

6.  In  pleasant  contrast  with  these  is  the  case  of  another  lad  of  14  in  the  employment 
of  a  well-known  firm  of  bakers  who,  he  says,  never  overload  their  boys,  having  a  fixed 
weight  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  and  a  van  for  longer  distances. 

7.  Several  of  the  Company  Captains  express  sympathy  with  the  aim  of  our  inquiry 
and  one  of  them  refers  to  the  system  as  "  iniquitous  "  whereby  "  boys  when  at  school 
should  be  allowed  to  take  message-boy's  places  which  inflict  upon  them  a  day's  work  of 
from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m." 


n. 

Further  Investigations  by  Mr  Sinclair  among  Message   Girls  and  Boys  not 
connected  with  the  Boys'  Brigade. 

Mr  Sinclair  carefully  tabulated  12  cases — 3  girls  and  9  boys — the  ages  of  the  girls, 
who  had  all  left  school,  being  12,  13  and  14  respectively,  while  the  ages  of  the  boys,  who 
were  all  but  one  still  attending  school,  ranged  from  8  to  13.  Most  of  these  young  boys 
delivered  newspapers  or  milk  at  1/  per  week — two  who  worked  for  a  Co-operative 
Society  getting  1/6.  From  the  cases  of  the  message  girls  examined  by  Mr  Sinclair  and 
another  member  of  the  Society,  it  appears  that  girls  whose  working  week  is  55,  60,  71, 
and  even  75^  hours,  get  onl}'  4/  per  week,  where  the  average  boy  would  certainly  get  6/ 
to  6/6.  It  is  a  most  unhappy  state  of  things  where  a  young  girl  of  14  works  in  a  boot- 
maker's shop  till  10  p.m.  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  still  worse  where  another  has  to  carry 
messages  for  a  fishmonger  until  11.30  p.m.  The  pernicious  but  widespread  habit  of  late 
shopping  on  Saturday  night  has  much  to  answer  for,  and  should  be  discouraged  by  every 
means. 


III. 
Investigation  by  Mr  Kenneth  Leys. 

Mr  Kenneth  Leys,  a  student  in  residence  at  the  Students'  Settlement,  investigated 
the  cases  of  7  lads  whom  he  met  in  the  Working  Men's  Olub,  and  beguiled  by  the  gift 
of  a  cigarette  to  each  into  the  exposition  of  their  life-histories.  All  of  these  lads,  whose 
ages  ranged  from  13|  to  nearly  17  eith»r  were  or  had  been  message-boys,  and  all  h«i.d 
already  filled  a  surprising  number  of  situations. 

Thus  one  boy  of  14  had  been  a  milk-boy,  a  message  boy,  had  worked  in  a  sawmill, 
had  done  labouring  work  in  an  iron  fence-making  establishment,  had  tried  work  at  a 
brewery  which  he  abandoned  after  one  day's  experience,  and  finally  had  returned  to  work 
at  a  sawmill  where  the  pay  was  7/,  then  8/,  then  9/,  and  where  he  would  ultimately  make 
30/  a  week  as  a  sawyer. 

The  oldest  lad  (nearly  17  left  school  at  13,  had  been  message-boy  with  barrow, 
afterwards  assisting  in  the  shop,  thereafter  stable  boy  in  the  Caledonian  Railway  Co. 
stables,  where  he  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  with  2  hours  for  meals  and  got  10/  a 
week,  with  2/6  to  5/  extra  once  a  month  for  a  special  job.  Thereafter  he  entered  the 
Clyde  Cooperage  Co.  as  an  apprentice,  but  left  in  two  months  and  returned  to  work  on 
the  parcel-delivery  lorries  of  the  Railway  Co.  Finally,  six  months  later,  he  entered  the 
establishment  of  an  ironmonger  where  he  had  now  been  an  apprentice  for  two  years  and 
was  earning  10/  a  week. 

The  youngest  lad,  although  only  13^,  had  already  been  in  five  situations.  Begin- 
ning at  the  tender  age  of  b|  as  milk-boy,  he  afterwards  worked  in  a  dairy  out  of  school 
hours  at  3/  a  week.  Leaving  school  when  he  attained  the  age  of  11 J  he  entered  the  em- 
ployment of  a  bookseller  where  his  hours  were  from  8.30  in  the  morning  to  7  and  some- 
times 10  o'clock  at  night.  For  this  work  (60  or  70  hours  a  week)  he  was  paid  3/6.  He 
left  this  situation  because  of  the  long  hours  and  returned  to  work  in  a  dairy  where  he 
now  got  5/  besides  occasional  tips  of  3d.  or  6d.  weekly.  For  a  lad  of  12  his  hours  were 
still  excessive.  He  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  every  day,  on  alternate  days  till  7.30 
p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  nights  till  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning — meal  houns  allowed. 
When  Mr  Leys  interviewed  him  he  ^Vas  in  situation  number  five,  helping  a  farmer  in 
selling  milk  at  which  he  made  5/6  per  week  with  occasional  tips,  and  in  a  few  months 
intended  to  graduate  as  an  apprentice  tile-layer  as  the  work  of  his  future  life. 

From  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  these  various  reports,  affecting  in  all  48 
children,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  make  any  sweeping  generalizations. 


One  cannot  but  wish,  however,  that  the  practice  of  sending  young  school  children 
to  work  out  of  school  hours,  wei'e  effectively  prohibited  by  law,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  up 
to  the  age  of  13  or  14,  and  that  the  age  at  which  children  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  regular  work  were  effectively  raised  as  in  Switzerland  and  Austria  to 
14  or  at  least  as  in  Germany  to  13. 

In  this  country  while  the  School  Boards  enforce  school  attendance  during  school 
hours,  children  who  have  not  obtained  a  labour  certificate  are  frequently  employed  as 
message  boys  or  girls  by  selfish  parents  who  see  no  harm  in  exhausting  the  bodily  or 
mental  energies  of  their  little  ones  by  long  hours  of  toil  before  and  after  school. 

It  is  sometimes  no  doubt  the  "  economic  condition  of  the  home  "  and  not  simple  greed 
and  thoughtlessness  that  compels  parents  to  this  line  of  conduct.  But  the  representa- 
tive of  the  "Daily  News"  who  made  an  investigation  into  the  question  of  child  labour 
stated  that  in  1100  cases  of  "half-timers"  in  factories  the  combined  weekly  earnings  of 
the  households  from  whom  the  little  half-timers  were  drawn  averaged  £3  10/,  to  which 
the  child's  contribution  was  only  2/6,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  many  little  lives 
in  Glasgow  are  being  permanently  and  needlessly  handicapped  by  having  to  carry  the 
premature  burden  of  labour  when  all  their  surplus  energy  should  be  devoted  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

ROBERT  L.  BREMNER. 
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TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  ENQUIRY. 


INTERIM     REPORT. 

The  object  of  this  enquiry  was  to  discover  what  opportunities  and  inducements  in  the 
■way  of  Technical  Instruction  exist  in  Glasgow,  The  idea  was  that  in  such  instruction 
a  means  might  be  found  of  raising  some  part  at  least  of  the  unskilled  community  to  the 
level  of  skilled  workmen  earning  an  appropriate  wage.  Incidental  information  bearing 
upon  the  present  condition  of  things  in  respect  of  the  relations  between  the  working 
classes  and  Technical  Instruction  was  also  sought. 

Strictly  speaking,  Technical  Instruction  must  be  regarded  as  complementary  to  some 
form  of  apprenticerhip  or  practice  in  the  actual  processes  of  industry.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  there  is  a  great  field  for  labour  not  specifically 
trained  along  the  old  manual  lines,  but  instructed  in  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  the 
control  of  machines  as  these  are  applicable  to  industry.  An  ever  increasing  proportion 
of  "  journeyman  "  trades  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  mechanicians  tending  machines. 
Progress  along  this  line  will  lie  in  the  direction  of  economising  power  by  the  perception 
and  application  of  mechanical  improvement.  For  such  a  purpose  intimate  Technical 
Instruction  can  be  of  the  very  highest  value.  Advance  from  the  other  end  must  in  great 
measure  accrue  from  scientific  instruction  in  the  nature  and  transformations  of  the  raw 

material. 

We  must  not  then  include  in  our  definition  scientific  instruction  as  part  of  a  general 
education,  or  manual  work  as  a  training  of  the  eye  and  hand.  All  education  is  profitable 
to  workmen  as  to  others,  but  unless  specifically  directed  does  not  enter  into  the  field  of 

our  enquiry. 

Public  Schools, 

This  then  rules  out  what  goes  on  in  our  public  day  schools.  The  relevant  part  of 
their  work  is  comprised  in  that  carried  on  in  the  evening  classes,  where  young  persons 
may  supplement  their  daily  employment  in  the  way  above  indicated.  Eoughly  the 
results  for  the  year  30th  September,  1898,  to  31st  May,  1899,  and  the  previous  year,^ 
work  out  as  follows  : — 


No.  of  Schools 

Subject. 

in  which  taught. 

Total  No. 

of  Students  enrolled, 

1897-98. 

1898-99, 

Machine  Construction 

8 

376 

397 

Building  Construction 

6 

215 

287 

Applied  Mechanics    ... 

5 

50 

82 

Magnetism  and  Electricity 

5 

154 

135 

Theoretical  Chemistry 

4 

146 

128 

Practical  Chemistry 

3 

164 

127 

Modelling  ... 

5 

1-2 

22 

Weaving  and  Designing 

1 

54 

55 

Cookery      ... 

10 

204 

348 

Laundry  Work 

7 

91 

129 

Dressmaking 

24 

608 

812 

A  small  fee  is  charged  for  each  course,  but  there  are  grants,  bursaries,  &c.,  in  relief  of 
fees  from  various  sources.  Particularly  there  are  65  Industrial  Training  Grants,  value 
£5  per  annum  for  three  years,  for  evening  class  scholars  learning  a  trade. 

The  above  table  of  course  covers  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  evening  class  work^ 
but  has  been  restricted  in  terms  of  our  definition. 
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Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  principal  institution  of  the  kind  in  Glasgow.  The  situation 
here  may  be  summed  up  in  the  notorious  fact  that  numbers  of  students  have  to  be 
turned  away  from  its  doors  every  year  from  sheer  lack  of  accommodation.  Trades  are 
pressing  for  technical  provision ;  teachers  are  asking  for  apparatus,  and  students  seek 
instruction ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  expansion  in  any  of  these  directions. 

The  following  table  is  instructive — 

Occupations  of  Students  who  attended  the  Evening  Classes  during  Session,  1898-99. 


I. — Men. 

Mechanical  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen,                 ...              ...  ...  1328 

Boilermakers,  Eivetters,  Platers,  and  Shipwrights,                  ...  ...  90 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineers,      ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  116 

Clerks,  Travellers,  and  Civil  Servants,       ..              ...              ...  ...•  233 

Teachers,     ...             ...             ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  70 

Architects,  Measusers,  Masons,  Bricklayers,  Joiners,  Plumbers,  Painters, 

Slaters,  and  Plasterers,           ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  704 

Sanitary  Inspectors,  ...              ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  19 

Chemists,  Dyers,  Bleachers,  Calico  Printers,  and  Colour  Makers,  ...  119 

Electrical  Engineers,  Electro-platers,  aud  Instrument  Makers,  ..  209 

Telegraphi.sts,  Telephonists,  and  Linesmen,              ...              ...  ...  137 

Blacksmiths,  Brassfouuders  and  Finishers,  and  Moulders,     ...  ...  22 

Tin  and  Copper  Smiths  and  Gasfitters,    ...              ...              ...  ...  5 

Colliery  Managers,  Oversmen,  and  Miners,               ...              ...  ...  14 

Printers,  Compositors,  Lithographers,  Litho.  Draughtsmen,  and  Photo- 
graphers,                 ...              ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  33 

Farmers,  Dairymen,  Foresters,  Gardeners,  and  Estate  Factors,  ...  29 

Cabinetmakers,  Upholsterers,  Cabinet  Designers,  and  Furniture  Salesmen,  33 

Coach  Builders,  Painters,  Trimmers,  and  Smiths,    ...              ...  ...  8 

Warehousemen,  Drapers,  Druggists,  Drysalters,  Grocers,  Ironmongers, 

and  Stationers,        ...              ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  51 

Bakers  and  Millers,     ...              ...              ...              ...              ...  ..  6 

Glass  Stainers,             ...              ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  5 

Miscellaneous,             ..               ...             ..               ...             ...  ...  80 

No  occupation  and  occupation  not  stated,               ...             ...  ...  79 
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Of  course  a  large  proportion  of  these  must  be  actual  workmen,  as  may  be  concluded  from 
the  following  statement : — "  In  many  of  our  classes  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Department 
students  can  only  be  admitted  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  for  which  the  class  is  in- 
stituted. For  example,  in  our  litho.  printing  class  no  one  can  attend  who  is  not  actually 
engaged  in  litho.-printing." 

The  day  classes  of  the  College  I  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  avoided  dealing  with ; 
but  everything  is  done  to  bring  the  evening  classes  within  the  means  of  the  poorest 
workman.  With  respect  to  the  difficulty  contemplated  in  column  4,  it  is  suggested  that 
apprentices  be  permitted  for  certain  mornings  in  the  week  to  defer  turning  up  at  their 
work  till  breakfast  time.  This  would  allow  them  to  devote  the  previous  evening  more 
thoroughly  to  study.  A  similar  drawback  presents  itself  also  in  the  case  of  the  School 
Board  Evening  Classes,  where  the  phenomena  of  over  weariness  are  common.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  noted  that  all  the  apprentices  in  Messrs  J.  B.  Bennett  &  Sons, 
Gordon  Street,  are,  I  am  informed,  encouraged  to  attend  these  classes.  The  firm  pays 
half  their  fees. 

A  particular  phase  of  our  subject  appears  in  the  matter  of  women  labour.  There 
are  some  trades  in  which  women  can  be  trained  and  could  earn  a  good  wage,  but  the 
Operative  Societies  object.     For  e.\-ample,  there  has  b^an  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was 
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trained  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Technical  College.  The  employer  put  her  to  some 
work  by  which  she  could  earn  an  increased  wage.  The  operatives  threatened  a  general 
strike  in  consequence  and  she  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

With  the  inclusion  of  the  School  of  Art  vve  exhaust  the  principal  facilities 
for  Technical  Instruction.  Certain  minor  institutions,  however,  do  good  work  in  this 
direction  though  their  scope  is  limited. 

The  Glasgow  United  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  receive  a 
grant  for  Technical  Instruction,  but  profess  that  "  although  many  of  our  classes  might 
be  classed  as  science  subjects,  our  classes  as  a  whole  could  not  be  described  as  a  Technical 
School,  as,  for  instance,  two  of  our  most  popular  classes  both  for  young  men  and  young 
women  are  those  for  the  study  of  vocal  music  and  gymnastics." 

The  case  of  the  Buchanan  Institution,  Qreenhead  Street,  is  significant. 
The  boys  admitted  are  presumably  "  destitute  "  but  having  some  responsible  guardian.  It 
is  complained,  however,  that  when  an  intelligejit  lad  has  completed  his  curriculum,  the 
results  are  practically  lost  to  him.  He  is  recommended  to  some  situation  in  which  he  may 
acquire  the  practical  skill  to  which  his  knowledge  is  applicable.  Meantime,  however, 
his  wage  must  necessarily  be  small.  But  this  means  a  real  diminution  in  the  family 
wage,  for  at  some  unskilled  work  such  a  boy  can  earn  more  than  he  would  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  so  to  that  he  is  sent  to  the  utter  loss  of  future  advantage.  For  these  boys 
"  the  amount  of  wages  attainable  is  the  test  of  employment." 

The  Logan  and  Johnstone  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  Bridgeton, 

provide  "free  training  for  one  ses.sion  in  Housewifery  to  girls  who  have  passed  Standard 
V.  and  gained  a  Labour  or  Merit  Certificate,  and  who  require  assistance  in  getting  such 
training.  Tliey  also  receive  Free  Meals  and  assistance  in  Clothing.  There  are  20  such 
foundations  and  they  are  not  fully  taken  advantage  of.  Otherwise  the  fees  for  training 
in  household  subjects  vary  from  3/-  to  25/-  per  course. 

The  general  impression  from  the  enquiry  is  that  there  is  in  this  matter  of  Technical 
Instruction  a  lack  of  organisation  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the 
industrial  community ;  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  that  com- 
munity in  all  its  branches  so  long  as  trade  is  plentiful  and  wages  high.  As  a  lever  for 
uplifting  any  portion  of  the  unskilled  section  it  is  already  thereby  weakened,  and,  in  any 
case,  can  only  be  brought  to  bear  along  with  other  influences,  and  as  complementary  to 
apprenticeship  or  some  form  of  workshop  training.  This  means  of  course,  for  the  time, 
a  comparatively  low  wage,  and  that,  in  the  present  industrial  temper,  is  a  serious  dis- 
qualification. The  most  attractive  outlook  opens  along  the  line  of  mechanical  insight 
and  training,  applicable  to  the  ever  extending  field  of  modern  machine  production. 

W.  M.  MACKENZIE. 
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Notes  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  as  to  Employment  of  Children. 


I.— The  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1878  to  1895. 

These  Acts  contain  lonf;  and  very  elaborate  provisions  regarding  the  employment  of 
children  and  "young  persons,"  but  the  more  important  of  them  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

A  child  under  the  age  of  11  cannot  be  employed  at  all  in  any  Factory  or  Workshop. 
At  the  age  of  14  (or  one  year  sooner  if  he  has  passed  Standard  V.)  a  child  becomes  a 
young  person,  but  even  then  cannot  until  16  years  old,  be  employed  in  a  Factory  or  in 
certain  special  classes  of  Workshops  without  producing  a  birth  certificate  and  a  medical 
certificate  of  fitness  for  the  work. 

Children,  or  "  half-timers  "  as  they  are  called,  can  only  be  employed  as  the  name  in- 
dicates during  half  the  working  days  of  12  hours  provided  for  young  persons — the  half 
being  either  morning  or  afternoon,  or  on  alternate  days.  The  remainder  of  their  time 
must  be  devoted  to  attendance  at  school,  the  onus  being  laid  upon  the  employer  of  obtain- 
ing weekly  certificates  that  the  requisite  attendances  have  been  made. 

The  employment  of  children  in  certain  dangerous  trades,  or  in  dangerous  operations, 
e.g.,  cleaning  machinery  in  motion  is  forbidden,  as  is  also  their  employment  at  night,  on 
Sundays,  or  otherwise  out  on  overtime.  Elaborate  provisions  are  made  for  holidays,  meal 
times,  &c. 

II.— Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872  and  1887. 

Under  these  Acts  no  child  under  12  can  be  employed  in  a  mine  whether  above  or 
below  ground. 

III.— Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894. 

This  Act  prohibits  anyone  from  causing,  or  any  parent  or  guardian  from  allowing 
(1)  a  boy  under  14  or  a  girl  under  16  to  be  in  any  street,  premises,  or  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  begging,  whether  under  pretence  of  singing,  playing,  performing,  selling,  or 
otherwise;  (2)  a  child  of  that  age  to  be  in  any  street  or  licensed  drink  premises,  not 
being  premises  licensed  for  entertainments,  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing,  perform- 
ing for  profit,  or  selling,  between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  but  these  hours  may  be  extended  or 
restricted  by  the  Local  Authority  ;  (3)  a  child  under  11  to  be  at  any  time  in  any  street, 
or  in  premises  licensed  for  drink  or  for  public  entertainments,  or  in  a  place  of  public 
amusement  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  by  payment,  for  the  purpose  of  singing, 
playing,  performing  for  profit,  or  selling ;  or  (4)  a  child  under  16  to  be  in  any  place  for 
the  purpose  of  being  trained  to  any  acrobatic  or  other  dangerous  performance,  but  this 
provision  does  not  apply  where  the  child's  parent  or  legal  guardian  is  himself  the  trainer. 
The  School  Board,  however,  may  grant  licenses  on  such  conditions  as  it  sees  fit  for  the 
employment  of  children  above  the  age  of  7  in  public  entertainments  or  for  training  them 
to  acrobatic  or  other  performances,  provided  the  Board  is  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  the 
children  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  provision  made  for  their  health  and  kind  treatment. 
The  Childi-en's  Dangerous  Performances  Act,  1879,  prohibits  any  one  from  causing  a 
child  under  14  to  take  part  in  any  public  exhibition  or  performance  of  a  dangerous 
character, 

IV.— Education  (Scotland)  Acts,  1873-1893. 

Under  these  Acts  no  child  under  10  years  of  age  can  be  engaged  in  employment  of 
anj'  kind.    Above  that  age  a  distinction  is  made  between  regular  and  casual  employment. 

(1)  Beoular  Employment. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  take  into  regular  employment  during  school  hours  any 
child  between  10  and  14  unless  he  has  obtained  the  Labour  orjMerit  Certificate  from  his 
school,  or  has  passed  the  third  standard  and  is  attending  school  as  a  half-timer  under  the 
Factory  Acts. 

(2)  Casual  Employment. 

This  is  defined  as  "  employment  for  purposes  of  gain  in  streets  or  other  places  in 
vending  or  exposing  for  sale  any  article  whatsoever,  and  also  employment  of  any  other 
kind  outside  the  child's  own  home,  not  being  employment  the  lawful  period  whereof  is 
regulated  by  any  Act  of  Parliament."  No  child  who  has  not  obtained  a  Labour 
or  Merit  Certificate  may  engage  in  such  employment  later  than  9  p.m.  between  1st  April 
and  1st  October,  or  than  V  p.m.  between  1st  October  and  1st  April, 

JOHN  A.  TODD. 
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